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ABSTRACT 

The study attempts to verify ^the affective 
competencies which vocational-technical - areas in common require of 

'Students, and to validate, those regjuired in agriculture, business and 
office, distributive, home economics, and industrial education. The 
affective competencies were identified so that they might be a^^majof 
part of the learning, sequence, not merely incidental, and provide a - 
basis on which to establish common experiences among vocational 
education programs. The competencies, elicited^ by^ review of 

.vocational. education publications, were verified by randomly . selected . 
employers, employees, and teachers. Their degree of conrmonality was 
validated by ^tate vocational directors, through the Delphi 
technique. The study concludes that: (1) State directors appear to 
agree that, the five" vocational areas do^ require common affective 
competencies; (2) teachers^ employers, and employees appear to agree 
with directors on what- constitutes affective competencies; (3) they 
appear also to agrfee on which are important for career success; (^1) 
affective competencies appear to provide a commonality for the five 
* areas; and (5). the common affective competencies appear to be as ^ 
important as cognitive and psychomotor competencies. Tables comprise 
the largest part of the report. A research instrument, a condensed 
version of Bloom's taxonomy of educational objectives, and sample 

^ study correspondence^ are appended. (Author/AJ)' 
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FOREWORD. 

TJiis project report is another effort by the Tennessee Research 
QDordinating Unit for Vocational Education to sufport and disseminate 
results of relevant research in vocational education. 

aiie study was urvdertakeri by individuals within the Departitient of 
Vocational-Technical Education' at the University of Tennessee v*)o felt 
that a listing of ooranon affective domain ccnpetencies could be utilized 
to meet various learner needs in vocational programs and provide a basis 
to establish oonroon experiences among vocational education programs. 

It is hoped that the procedures aiKi findings sumnarized in this report 
will be helpful to both researchers ard practitioners in planning and 
decision-making for vocational education. The RCU welocmes any questions 
or caments pertaining to the mini-grant project report. 

Garry R. Bice 
RCU Director 
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CXMCW AFFECTIVE DOMAIN CCMPETENCIES CF STODENTS 
mXG VDCA.TICNAL AREAS 

by 

/■ 

t 

Anthony G. Porreca 
and 

John J, Stallard 

, ^ Ihe problan of 'this st\Jdy was to veriJ^ cxxtiton affective domain 
oorpetencies of students among vocational-technical areas and to validate 
(through the Del^phi technique) canron affective donain ocmpetenci^s of 
students among the vocational areas of agriculture, business and office, 
distributive, hate edonotiics, and industrial education. 

The "relevancy of to<3ayJs oorplex and interrelated wotld of work is 
more meaningful to youth and adults, as well as teachers of vocational - 
education, if oorapetendies within the affective domain are a major part of 
the learning sequence and not merely incidental learning. The affective 
domain coipetencies identified in this stud/ as ccmmon to vocational educS- 
tion will serve to limit the haphazard teaching of affective domain com- ; 
petencies and provide direction for further inquiry. Ccmmon affective 
dcmain cdtpetencids of students amcxig vocational areas of agriculture, 
business and office, distributive, heme econcmics, and industrial education 
provide a basis, to establish ccnrnon experiences among vocational education 
programs. Vocational programs in various localities could utilize the 
listing of oarmon affective dotain ooirpetencies to meet various learner 
needs. ' 

' 8 



V 

Hie ^following procedures were catpleted to identify the ccinmcai 
affective donain corpetencies of students among vocational areas: 
(1) reviewed and elicited cotmon affective donain cciqpetencies frcm 
publications repiesenting agriculture, business and officer distributive, 
home economics, and industrial education; (2) verified the elicited ooimon 
affective domain corpetencies by submitting the identified datpetencies 
to groijps of enployees, employers, and agriculture, busiJiess and offic§, 
distributive, home economics, and industrial education teachers (Ihe 
preceding procedures were executed to verify the elicited oonnon aff c^ctive 
domain conpetencies/ therefore synthesizing the ccittnon affective dcmciin 
competencies.) ; and (3) validated the affective domain ocmpetencies by 
state-level directors -of vocational education to determine the degree of 
ccranonality. 

IWo separate saitples were used in the study. Sairple One was used 
to verify • the synthesize corrmon affective domain corpetencies and consisted 
of 191 persons randomly selected from the East Tennessee and Southwest 
Virginia areas. Ihe sample included 40 enployees in vocational-technical 
occupations, 51 Liployers df vocatiorial-tedhnical gradioates, and 100 
secondary axxJ area vocational teachers representing the five vocational 
service ajreas. Sanple IWo was used to validate the oommon affective 
' domain cotpetencies among vocational sttidents and was ootposed of 48 
state-level directors of vocatiiDnal education. Validation was carpleted 
through the Delphi technique using two probes. 
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The primary source for statistical procedures was the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences , "Ih^ SPSS statistical package was used to 
determine: (1) the Probe One and Probe IWo modal responses to each 
corpetency statement, and (2) the nonparametric rank-order correlation 
coefficients between each Probe One corpetency stateitent to each oorres- 
ponding Probe 1?i)«o conpetency statement, v^ich also included a test of 
statistical significance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of this study are as follows: 

1. State-level directors of vocational education appear to agree 
that there are cornoi affective dorain coirpetehcies 'of students vdiich 
exist anong vocational areas of agriculture , business and office, distri- 
butive ,^ hone eooncnacs, and industrial education. ' 

^ . 2. The perceptions among ertployees, enployers, and secondary and 

area school vocational teachsrs appear to be similar to the perceptions of 
state level directors of vocational education as to vrfhat constitutes affec- 
tive donain oanrpet.engies. 

3. Eliplqyees, enployers, and secondary and area school vocational 
agriculture, business and office, distributive, hctne eoonomics, and indus- 
trial teachers appear to have similar perceptions concerning v*iat are 
irtportant affective damin darpetoicies for ertployment career success. Of 
the 111 statements, 95 percent were considered important by at least ' 

80 percent of -the. respondendbs* . 

4. Affective dorain conpetencies appear to provide a cointonality 
of learning vMcJi link agriculture, business and office, distributive edur 
cation, hcroe eoononics, and industrial education. 



vii 

5, Comon affective dotain cxirpetencies of students aitong voca- 
tional areas a^^ear to be as iitportant as cxDgnitive donain and psychanotor 
domain cxirpetencies in vocational- technical, education. 

REXIMffiNDATIONS 

CoTitoi affective donain ccnpetencies of students ano>g vocational 
areas^ cx)\ild be utilized to: 

1. sijppleinent and ccnplement cognitive donain and psychanotor 
domain vocational corpetencies; 

2. • assist the develqpment of stixiepts' values clarification 
in vocational education; 

3. develop^ qorpetency-based instruction in vocational educatioii; 

4. recogni^ze the existence of cannon goals among the multi- 
dimensional ''vocaticnal goals of agriculture, business and office, ' 
cfistributive, hone econonics, and industrial education; 

5. sbrengthen* the hclTogeneity mssion of va 

6. encourage vocational teachisr education programs to assist 
vocational tochers in the development of learning environments which foster 
stijdenjzs' affective donain^^Axational cotpetencies||^and . 

ll assist youth and adults in career educatiai, special (needs) 
education, disadvantaged groi:5)s* programs, and in-house business and 
industry ppograins toward sustained-gainful etiplqynient. 

/• 
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iNrRDDUcnasi 

ConrtDn affective dcxnain ccarpetencies are concerned with the 
atotional development of the student and are related to students' 
interests r attitudes, values, and goals. Although vocational skill 
training is essential for*initial job entry and for \:5ward nobility , 
merely offering cognitive and psychcmotDr educational experiences to 
any learner may not be sirEficient. Hie vocational and career-oriented 
students v^o lack essential knowledge of ocrnmon affective danain can- 
petencies xnay experience a loss of enthusiasm, confidence, or cptimism 
for their work. 

t Eftplcy^le ccnpetencies, both cognitive and psychcmotor perhaps 
provide the learner with initial job-entry coipetencies for errplqyment. 
Affective domain oonpetencies, concerned '^vith learners' interests, atti- 
tudes, values, and goals are equally as itrportant as other oottpetencies 
for sustained enployment success. 

CtonlTDn affective, danain vocational ocrpetencies serve as the 
common thread to agricxalture, business and office, distributive, hone 
econcmics, and industrial education and demonstrate the across-the-board 
mission pf these vocational areas. - Perhaps throtigh the identification 
and iiiplementation of coranon affective domain competencies, vocational eduoa- 
tion classroom teachers — middle through post-secondary levels— will recognize 



the cGimipn mission among vocational education arpas/ '•Cdmon affective ^ 
domain ccnpetencies in^j^oc^tionil-technical education demonstrate the . 
comiQnality that exists among the vocational education areas./ _ . 

Training f or^ ref inaiient of skills only may limit one's awareness • 
of the world of work. The working; individual, 'in an effort^ tq^ achieve ^ * ' 
enployment satisfaction, needs o^rtunities to develop interests, attitudes," 
values, and goals in understarut^^g various roles related to a chosen voca- 
tion. Comtion affective donain; vocational cotpetencies would assist instruct 
tion for career education, disadvantaged ^roij^^s' programs, and in-hoyse 
business and industry training programs. ' • 

The purpose of thtis study was to 'verify and validate coniton affective 
donain ccnpetencies among vocational ,arfe^. There is a need for all voca- 
tional students to acquire specific preparation to gain eitployment. Perhaps 
sane of these understandings, whidhi are identified as gfcimon affective donain 
corpetencies among vocational areas, will^ serve as a foundation of "erploy- : 
ability in any occupational endeavor. 

Contribution to Vocational Education " ^ 

The vocational education coordination of agriculture, business 
and office, distributive, hor^e econonics, and industrial education has 
made a strond iitpact on our educational system/ affecting the preparation 
of youth in |)re-voc^tional middle schools, secondary schools, area voca- 
tional schools, junior high schools, and junior and senior colleges. The \ 
result of this coordination has also made a tremendous irtpact on teacher 
preparation for vocational education. . ~ 



Iitplied in a cxttprehensive vocatioital program is an assunpticm 
^ that a. cnrniDn elerrent e:iists in the preparation of youth and adults for 
a career. What 'are these ^/Kmnon elements of learning or%)erhaps cxmnon ^ 
affective idcniain ocnpetencies? Is there a basic , oomnnDn rtelationship . 
among all vocational ^^eas tha't should be identified as comtcn ocnpetencies? 

Perhaps the identified comton af fectiye donBin oonpet^ies will: 

1. strengthen the efforts of agriculture, business and office, 

distrfButive, hone econanics, and industrial education in ^ 

^ ■ ' 
assisting youth and adults toward gainful ertplqyittent, 

2. assist each vocational area in reorganizing its individual 
contribution and relationship to broader goals for vocational. 
cciTpetencY^''Hirough hoTDgenelty, and ^ is^'- 

3. establish initially the cotitionalities'. which exist- among voca- , 
tional arWas. - " 

Perhaps this research will assist local school administrators, cl^s- 
roan teachers, state education consultants, and collegiate professors to 
understahd^and iitplement the meaning of a ccnprehensive program in vocational 
education. A relationship identified through ocnmon affective domain oom- 
petencies does exist among several oca:?)ations and .careers. 

* ii- 

Sumtnary ^ ' ' / . . ' 

The relevancy of today's coirplex and inteini^lated vrorld of work is 
more neariingful to youth and adults, as well as teachers of vocational 
education, if ^competencies within the af f ectivte dcniain are a major part of 
the learning sequence arid not merely incidental learning. Hie affective 
doinain cxnpetencies identified in this study as ocramon pD vocational educa- 
tion will" serve to .limit the haphazard teaching of affective domain cartr 
petencies and provide direction for further inquiry. 



The researchers believe that the affective domain cotipetencies 

reported in this study can provide initial data for further research. 

•» ii ■ , ■ ' - , 

STATEMENT OF THOS PROBLEM 

The problem of this study was to verify and validate cannon 
aff active donain coipetencies of students among vocational areas. - 

RATIONALE 

CatiriDn affective domain cotpetencies of stvdents among vocational 
areas of agriculture, business and office, distributive, home economics, 
and industrial education provide a basis to establish coranon experiences 
among vocational education programs. Vocational pirggrams in various 
localities could utilize the listing of canron affective domain compe- 
tencies to meet various learner needs. 

< ^ OBJECTIVES 

The two objectives of this study were: 
1. to verify pthe- corarnon affective* domain corrpetencies 
" of students among vocational- technical areas of, ' 
agriculture, business and office, distributive, 
home economics, and industrial education, and 
• 2. tQ validate '(through tiie Delphi technique) the 
common affective domain competencies of students 
among vocational areas of agricultxire , business and 

Lee, distributive, heme economics, and industrial. 
educarioa^ _ * 
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scxDPE mo uMrmTiONS of the study 

The study encxartpassed. the five vocational areasN^f . (1) Agriculture 9 - 
(2) Business and Office,, (3) Distribiativer J4) Hare Eoonouics, and 
(5) Industrial Education. Oonsumer and Health Education areas, were not 
included'' as specific areas to verify and validate the cannon affective 
dornain conpetencies. . * 

The study, perhaps being the initial research to identify ocxmon 
affective domain conpetencies of students among vocational areas, is 
limited to the extent ^at the 111 contton affective domain oonpetencies 
among vocational areas provide a basic, initial listing of such porpetencies . 

DEFINITION CF TERMS " 

Affective Dcmain — Objectives which anpRasize a feeling, tone,'] 
an emotion, op a degree of acceptance or rejection. Affective objectives 
vary frcm siirple attention to selected phenomena to.corplex but internally . 
consistent qualities of character and conscieice. Values, attitudes, and 
interests are essential 'ocitponents of the affective dcmain. 

- Levels of Affective ,Domain— A reprint of a condensed version of the 
affpctive dona'in of the "TaxoncnY of Educational adjectives, "-which is in 

The Classification.of kiucatiQnal Goals y Handbook II; s Affective Dcmaxn , is 

. ■* 

included in Appendix A. The inclusion of the shorter e:qplanation. of the 

loavid R. Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloon, Bertram R. Masia, The 
Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook II; Affective Domain , 
New York: David McKay Ccrpany, 1964, p. 7. 



affectdlve donain categories and sub-division does not iitply that these 
descriptors are full explanations of the categories. Rather^ the research- 
ers included in this final repoirt Appendix A of the original work by 
Krathwohl and others to serve the reader of this report. One 'is encouraged 
to refer to the original work Krathwohl , Bloon, and Masia. 

iyiEmc»OL0G«r 

The^ f ollcwing procedures were ccnpleted to. idenJdLfy the comron 
affective domain ' cccrpetencies of students among vocational areas: 

1. Reviewed and elicited ooitinon ^affective donain coipetencies 
fron publications representing agriculture, business and 
office, distributive, hone econanics, and industrial educa- 
tion« ' ^ 

2. Verified the elicited cormon affective domain corpetencies by 
submitting the identified oorpetencies to groi5>s of enployees, 
errplqyers^, and agriculture, business and office, distributive, 

^ heme .econonidS, and indus*brial education teachers. 

The above procedures were executed to verify the elicited ^ 
cannon affective donain coipetencies r therefore synthesizing 
^ the oampn affective domain oorrpebencies . - 
' 3, Validated the affective donain coipetencies by state- level 
directors of vocational' education to^detennine the degree of 
comionality. 

Validation was oonpleted through the Delphi technique using two 
probes. Probe One was distributed to 56^ directors of vocational education. 
Probe Two (Appendix B) was dis tributed to 4£ directors of vocational 
education. Ccpies of the transmittal and follow-up letters are included , 

6 
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in Appendix B. Ihe reported findings of this study are based on the 
responses of cxirplete data rece j.ved from £8 directors of vocational 
ediocation, - v 

Verification of Cotpetencies 

r . " — ' 

Total ocrnposite responses from enployees, eitployers, agriculture 
teachers, business and office teachers, distributive education teachers, 
heme eooncrnics^ teachers, and industrial education teachers vjere analyzed. 
* Data relating to verification of the oonpetency statanents are included 

in 'the Findings, page 8. 

-\ 

Validation of Cctrpetencies . 

, Bie primary source for statistical procedures was the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences . ^ Ihe SPSS statistical pa6kag^ was used 
to determine; (1) the Probe One and Probe 1\vo modal responses to each 
ooirpetency stateinent, and (2) the nonparametric. rank-order Correlation 
coefficients between each Probe One ccrpetency 'statement to each oorrespond7 
ing Probe O^^^o ccnpetency statement, which also included a test of statistic 
- cal significance. 

SAMPLE 

Two separate saiinples were used in this study. Sanple One was used 
to verify the synthesized ocnitian affective dotain corpetencies. The sanple 
size included 191 persons who were randomly selected f ran the East Tennessee 

%orman H. Nie, et. al. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences , 
second edition, l^raw-Hill Book Oarpany, New York, 1975. 

7 
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and Southwest Virginia areas. The conposition of Sanple One vas as 
follows: 

40 Errployees in Vocational-Technical Occijpations , 
51 Enployers of Vocational-Technical Occupations, and 
100 Secondary -and Areas Vocational School Teachers corposed 
of the following: 

- 24 Agricultxxre Teachers. 

21 Business and Office Teachers 

22 Distributive Education Teachers 

16 Home Econcmics Teachers 

17 Industrial Education Teachers. - . : * 
Saiple Two vTas used to validate the coninon affective danain conpe- 

tencies among , vocational students and was carposed of 48 state- level 
directors of vocational education. The group of 48 directors was oatposed 
of the following participants i ^ , 
44 ^State Directors of Vocational Education 
1 State^Level Director from the District of Columbia, 
1 State--Level Director from Guam,- . 
1 State-]jevel Director frcm Trust Territory of the Pacific 

(Mariana Islands) , and 
1 State-Level Director frcm the Viirgin Islands » - 

FINDINGS . * 

The problem of this study was to verify and validate ccmmon 
affective domain, ccnpetencies of students among vocational areas. 

Verification of Carpetencies 

The sanple used to verify each statement of the researchers ' con- 
structed affective dcsiain conpetencies was carposed of employees, OTployers, 
secondary and area school vocational agriculture, business and office, 

8 ■ 



distributive, home econccnics, and industrial education teachers. Enployees 
VTere asked whether each cxDirpetency was or was 'not iitportant in relation to 
their present work situation. Ehployers were asked v*iether each corpetency 
was or was not iirportant for their workers tb possess. Vocational teachers 
of the five service -areas were asked v^ether or not each ccrpetency should 
be taught ^tg^ their vocational students. The respective groups were asked 
to state their perceptions either as "yes" or "no." Qne-hvcndred ninety one 
individuals responded to the verification process. Table I reflects the 
corposite data indicating a percqitage of the total respondents v*io perceived 
each statement as "yes" thereby indicating its inportanoe as a oorpetency. 
Also, the tables indicate a percentage of the responses of e^ch respective 
grovp f or each'ocxrpetency. The following findings relate to this aspect 
of ttiQ stijdy: - ' 

° 1. When the 40 enployees were^ askeA v*iether each oonpetency was 

» - 

inportant in relation to their work situation, the following data^re 
reported: 73 of the 111 statements received a rating of 90 percent or 
above; 33 stateitents received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 3^ statements 
received a rating of 70 - 79 percent; and 2 statements received a rating 
of 60 - 69 percent. . ^ 

, 2. When ,the 51 enployeri^ were asked v*iether each oorpetency was 
iitportant for their worTcers to possess, the following data were reported: 
61 of the 111 statements received a rating of 90 percent or above; 35 
• statonents received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 6 statements received a 
rating of 70 - 79 percent; 'j4 statements received a rating of 60 - 69 percent; 
j4 statanents received a rating of 50 - 59 percent; and 1 statement received 
a rating of 40 - 49 percent. 

9 _ . 
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1; TABLE I 

V " VERIFICATION OF COMPETENCY STATEMElilS 

* PERCENT YES RESPONSES 



■ n?»191 









Teachers 




Statements 


Employees 


Employers 
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Total 
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n»24 
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100 


100 


96 
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96 
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95 


88 


88 


89 


6 


80 


92 


100 


71 


78 


88 


77 


84 


7 


78" 


55 


96 


57 


100 


82 


59 


75 


8 


63 


53 


96 


77 


95 


94 


71 


78 


9* 


75 


66 


100 


66 


91 


82 


59 


.. -77 


10 


85 


82 


92 


100 ' 


86 


94 


88 


90 


11 


95. 


100 


96 


100 


100 ' 


88 


100 


97 


12 


85 


75 


92 


91 


78 


57 


88 


81 


13 . 


98 


98 


100 


100 


91 


94 


100 


■ 97 


14 


98 


100 


100 


100 


91 


o o 


100^ 


97 


15 


93 


94 - 


100 


100 


100 


lob 


94 


97 


16 


90 


86 


96 


86 


91 


" 94 


88 


' 90 


17 


93 


88 


100 


100 


95 


94 


100 


96 


18 


93 


75 


92 


81 


95 


69 


. 77 


83 


19 


93 


98 


100 


100 


yi 


y4 




96 


20 


98 


100 


100 


100 


95 


94 


100 


98 


- 21 


98 


100 


100 


95 


86 


69 


94 


92 


22 


90 


98 


100 


95 


86 


69 


'88 


89 


23 


83 


84 


96 


91 


86 


69' 


" 77 


84 


24' 


93 


100 


100 


95 


95 


82 


100 


95 


. ' 25 


93 


100 


100 


86 


82 


75 


100 


-91 


26 


■ 90 


100 


100 


95 


86 


88 


94 


93 


« 27 


98 


98 


100 


95 


91 


82 


94 


94 


28 


90 


100 


100. 


95 


91 


75 


. 94 


92 


29 


80 


75 


88 


77 


86 


69 


71 ' 


78 


30 


95 


88 


100 


91 


86 


88 


94 


92 


31 


93 


97 


100 


91 


91 


88 


100 


94 


32 


88 


94 


100 


91 


91 


82 


94 


91 


33 


83 


92 


92 


86 


82 


82 


83 


86 


34 


95 


96-' 


96 


95 


95 


82 


100 


94 


35 


98 


98 


100 


95 


95 


75 


94 


94 
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TABLE I » 

VERIFICATION OF COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 
PERCENT YES_ RESPONSES 
(Conrinued) 











Teachers 








Statements 


Employees 


Employers 


AG 


BO 


DE 




IE 


Total 


n=«40 


n«51 


n=24 




«n=»22 




n="i/ 


ID A'^/^ An 4" 

ircTCeilL. 


36 


80 


82 


100 


95 


86 


69 


77 


84" 


37 ^ 


90 


84 


96 


95 


95 


63 


71 


85 


38 


88 


65 


96 


91 


86 


63 


77 


81 


39 


95 


90 


100 


91 




75 


94 


91 


40 


83 " 


- 84 


100 


66 


91 


O J 


oo 


O 


41^ 


78 


90" 


92 


71 


86 


69 


94 


83 


42 " 


88 


69 ' 


100 


100 


95 


100 


83 


91 


43 


• 85 


66 


96 


100 


.95 


100 


88 . 


90 


44 


90 


97 


100 


100 




100 


100 


97 


45 


95 


98 


100 


100 


100 


Q/i 


1 on 




46 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


94 


100 


99 


47 


93 


94 


100 


100 


100 


94 


94 


96 


48 


. 98 


100 


100 


100 


91 


94 


100 


98 


49 


90 


96 


100 


100 


y 1 


94 


100 


96 


50 


88 


86 


96 


95 


82 


7 c 
/ J 




O Q 


51, 


85 


92 


100 


95 


82 


88 


100 


92^ 


52 


90 


86 


96 


81 


95 


88 


88 


89 


53 


95 


98 


100 


95 


95 


94- 


100 


97 


54 " 


80 


* 71 


96 


"7 1 
/I 


OD 


88 


83 


82 


- 55 ' 


68 


53 


yb 


66 


86 


oy 


/ X 




56 


85 


■ 88 


96 


91 


95 


94 


77 


89 


57 


90 


82 


100 


95 


95 


94 


94 


93 


58 


95 


94' 


96 


81 


82 


88 


83 


88 


59 


93 


90 


96 


91 


91 


94 


83 


91 


60 


95 


100 


100 


100 


95 


88 


100 


97 


61 


93 


98 


100 


95 


95 


75 


' 100 


94 


62 


85 


96 


100 


81 


86 


100 


100 


93 


63 


90 


82 


100 


81 


100 


75 


88 


88 


64 


88 


86 


100 


86 


. 95 


75 


88 


88 


65 , • 


95 


94 


. 96 


91 


95 


82 


88 


92 


66 


85 . 


71 


96 


62 


95 


82 


71 


80 


67 


98 


94 


100 


100 


100 


100 


, 94 


'98 


68 


90 


84 


100 


95 


95 


100 


88 


93 


69 


88 


84 


88 


95 


100 


88 


83 


89 


•70 


95 


92 


: 100 


100 


95 


100 


94 


97 
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TABLE I 



VERIFICATION OF COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 
PERCENT YES RESPONSES 
CCpntinued) 









Teachers 




Statements 


Employees 


Employers 


AG 


BO 


DE 


HE 


.IE 


Total 




n=40 


n=51 










n=l 7 


Percent 


71 


90 


8.4 . 


100 


77 


86 


94 


fj 

77 


87 


72 


•95 


100 


100 


100 


100 


88 


100 


98 


73 


90 


88 


IDO 


95 


95 


75 


94 


91 


74 


90 


92 


100 


95 


100 


82 


94 


93 


75 


85 


82 


yz 


O X 


Q ^ 


0 Z 


O J 


86 


76 


70 


49 


100 


66 


86 


50 


65 


69 


77 


100 


100 


' lOd 


100 


100 


94 


94 


98 


78 


100 


91 


•100 


" 95 


95 


94 


94 


96 


79 


95 


94 


96. 


100 


91 


88' 


88 


93 


80 


85 


88 


lUU 




Q ^ 


QZi 

y t 


yH 


94 ' 


81 


93 


88 


,100 


95 


95 


94 


100 


95 


82 


88- 


. 86 


100 


100 


91 


88 


94 


. 92 


83 


95 


91 


96 


95 


100 


100 


94 


96 1 


84 


98 


88 


100 


100 


95 


94 


94 


96 


85 


93 


81 




Q ^ 


1 nn 


0 Z 


OA 


92 


86 


$3 


97 


92 


100 


95 


88 


94 


94 


87 


95 


91 


100 


91 


91 


94 


94 


94 


88 


80'- 


84 


100 


77 


91 


88 


71 


84 


89 


100 


94 


100 


95 


100 


88 


• 94 


96 


90 


93 


82 


9o 




yi 


/ J 


An 

00 


88 


91 


, 83 


91 


100 , 


86 


91 


88 


100 


91 


92 


88 


■ 81 


100 


86 


91 


88 


94 


90 


93 


83 


83 


100 


' 66 


69 


88 


83 


82 


94 


85 


100 


100 


91 


95 


94 


100 


95 


95 


. 93 


84 


96 


86 


82 


69 


94 


86 


96 


95 


" 94 


100 


91 


91 


94 


100 


95 


97 


93 


84 - 


96 


95 


100 


94 


88 


93 


98 


93 


88 


96 


86 


91 


88 


94 


91 


99 


100 


97 ' 


100 


95 


95 


69 


100 


94 


100 


88 


78 


92 


66 


82 


94 


83 


83 


101 


'^100 


92 


100 


95 


100 


88 


100 


96 


102 


98 


93 


100 


81 


95 


94 


94 


94 


103 


93 


94 


100 


95 


100 


94 


94„ 


96 


104 


93 


97 


100 


95 


95 


88 


88 


94 


105 


100 


91 


100 


95 


95 


88 


88 


. 94 • 
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TABLE I 



VERIFICATION OF COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 
PERCENT YES RESPONSES 
(Couclnued) 









Teachers 




Statements 


Employees 


Employers 


AG 


BO 


DE . 


HE 


IE 


Total ' 




n-40 


n-51 


n=24 


n-21 


n=22 


n»16 


n-17 


Percent 


106 


98 


97 


100 


95- 


95 


88 


100 


96 


107 


98 


98 


100 ' 


95 


100 


94 


100 


98 


108 


iqo 


100 


100 


95 


100 


94 


94 


98 


109 


95 


98 


100 


95 


95 


94 


94 


96 


110 


93 


87 


100 


100 


100 


88 


94 


95 


111 


95 


88 


100 


100 


91 


"82 


94 


93 
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3. When tlie'24 vocational agriculture teachers were asked vAiether 
each statement should be taught to their vocational students, the follow- . 
ing data were reported: 110 of the 111 statements received a rating of 

90 percent or above; and 1^ statement received a rating of 80 - 89 percent, 

4. When the 21 business and office teachers were asked v^ether each 
statanent should be taught to their vocational students, the following 

data were reported: 80 of the 111 statenents received a rating of 90 per- 
cent or above; 16 statements received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 7_ state- . 
ments received a rating of 70 - 79 percent; 2 statenents received a rating 
of 60 - 69 percent; Shd 1 stataient received a rating of 50 - 59 percent. 

5. When the 22 distributive education teachers were asked v^ther 
each statement should be taught to their vocational students, the follow- 
ing data were reported: 86_ of the 111 statements received a rating of 90 
percent or above; 22^ statanents received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 2_ 
statements received -a rating of 70 - 79 percent; and 1 statement received 

a rating of 60 - 69^ percent. 

6. When the 16 heme economics teachers were asked whether each 
•statement should be taught to their vocational students, the following data 
were reported: 43 of the 111 statements received a rating of 90 percent 

or above; -42 statenents received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 12 statements 
received a rating of 70 - 79 percent; 12 statements received a rating of 
60 - 69 percent; and 2^ statements received a ratdjig of 50 - 59 percent. 

7. When the 17 industrial education teachers were 'asked v^iether 
each statement should be taught to their wocational students, the follow-- 
.ing data were reported: 62 of the 111 statements reciived a rating of 90 
percent or above; 28 statements received a rating of 80 - 89 percent; 13 
statements received a rating of-7p - 79 percent; 1^ statanent received a 

.14 - .' 



rating of 60 - 69 percent; and 2^ statements' recei^^ aerating of 50 - 59 
percsent. 

When the total percentages of the 191 sanpled resLonde.its were con- 
piledr the following c3ata were reported: 75 of the 111 statanents received 
a rating of 90 percent or above; 30 statements received a rating of 80 - 89 
percent; 5^ statertents received a rating of 70 - 79 percent; and 1^ stat^-- 
niesit received a rating of 60 - 69 percent. 

Validation of Cotpetencies , ' , 

l^les II " IV include the carraon affective donain canpetencies 
anong vocational areas as perceived by 48 state-level directors of 
vocational education. Each table represents one level of importance as 
perceived by state-level directors of vocational education. Respondents 
were provided six dx>ice value levels: (1) strongly against;' (2) do not 
reconmend; (3) recqmend as a minor goal; (4) recccnnend as a secondary 
goal; (5) reoonmerid; arid (6) strongly reocxnmend. 

Ihe responses to Probe One were highly correlated with respon- 
ses to Probe Ura. The high correlation of ccnpetency statements on Probe 
One with conpetency statements on Probe resulted in statistically 
significant levels of correlation (p < .001) in alnost all instances. 

Tables II, III, and IV also report: (1) the conpetency stateament 
nunber as listed on Probes One and 1V;o (see Appendix B) , (2) the affective 
domain class if idations (see Appendix B) , and (3) the nonparametric rank- 
6rder correlation goefficient and the statistical significance level between 
each Probfe One conpetency statement to each corresponding Probe 1\^;o ocnpetency 
statcmeiit. 
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strongly Racxxirnend 

Table II lists 29 cotpetencies (pr 26 percent of the 111 
ccnpetencies) as strdigly recotinende c. ocfimon affective donain com- 
petencies of students among vocational areas. Ihese competencies 
had a level six modal response on Probe TWo. 

Reconmend ^ 

Table III lists 62 ooirpetencies (or 56 percent of the 111 
ooiT^^etencies) as reccmnended ocuiTDn affective dcirain cotpetencies of 
students among vocational areas . These cotpetencies had a level five 
modal response on Probe IWo. 

Recotittend as a Secondary Goal *^ 

Table IV lists 20 conpetencies (or 18 percent of the 111 
cotpetencies) as recotitiend as a secondary goal couipii affective 
domain cotpetencies of students among vocational areas, Ihese 
cotpetencies had a level four modal response on Probe l\JO. 

The data analyses reported no cotpetencies with a modal 
response of level three, recotmend as a itiinor goal , modal response 
of level two, do not recotinend / or nodal response of level one, 
strongly ag^dnst on Probe One or Probe Tvo. 

"probe Dne response3 were correlated with Probe responses. 
The findings of this statistical analysis revealed that the Probe One 
responses were highly correlated with the Probe Two responses in almost 
all instances beyond the .001 ocrifidence level. Ihe hi^ correlation of 
Prc±e One resppnses to the respective responses of Probe TXra provides 
statistical evidence to" suggest that a third probe would yield similar data. 

■ r., -' 2*8 
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The conclusions are as follows: 

1. State level dixectors of vocational education appear to agree* ' 
that there are conron affective domain competencies of students v^ch 

r 

exist among vocational areas of agriculture, business and office / distri- 
butive, hone econcmics, and indias trial education. 

2. The perceptions among enployees, enployers, ^and secondary and ^ 
area school vocational teachers appear to be similar to the percepticMis of 
state level directors of vocational education as to vtet constitutes af fee*- 
tiVe donain cotpetencies. » 

3. fanplcyees, employers/ and secondary and area school vocational 
agriculture, business and office, distributive, hare eccmonics, and indus- 
trial teachers aj^Dear to have similar perceptions concerning v*iat are 
in^portant affective donvain ocnpetencies for enplqyment career success. Of 
the 111 statenents, 95 percent were considered iirportant by at least 

80 percent of the respondents. ^ " 

4. Affective datain ocnpetencies appear to provide a coniTt>riality 
9f leamir^ vdiich link agriculture, business and office, distributive 
education, heme econcniics, and industrial education. 

5. Cdmnon affective donain ocnpetencies of students among voca- 
tional areas appear to be as important as cognitive donain and psychototor 
dcnain ocnpetencies in vocational-technical eduo^tion. 

" - " < - ■ 
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RBCXMIENJATIONS " , , 

(ijninon affective donain cxxrpetencies of students aitong vocational 
aireas could be vjtilized to: ' ' . 

1. 'sipplament and ocnplenrtent cognitive donain and psychomotive 
domain vocational corpetencies; 

2. assist the development of students' values clairification in 
vocational education; / . " 

3. dejv^lc^ ccnpetency-based instruction in vocational education; 

4. recognize the existence of ccfiitcai goals among the multi- ^ , 
dimensional vocational goals of agriculture, business and office, 
distributive, horae eoononaics, and industriiL education; * 

5. strengthen this honogeneity mission of vocational education; 

6. encourage vocational teacher education programs to assist 
vocational teachers in the develcpnent of learning environments which 
foster students' affective dotain vocational cotpetencies ; and 

7. ^ssist youth and'^adiilts in careet education, special (needs) 
education, disadvantaged grotps' programs, and in-house business and 
indiistry programs toward sustained-gainful enployment. 
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' " i^OTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY / . 

Banks, Jame M, "Measuring the Immeasurables" American Vocational „ 
' .' Journal ^ Vol > 48, No. 4, April, 1973, pp- 36-37. " ^ ^ 

Three examples of performance goals written in the affective 
domain" and two rating scales used to help teachers use them. 

Bloom, Benjamin S., Hastings, J. Thomas, Madaus, George F. Handbook 
on Formative and Summative .Evaluation of Student Learning , 
New York: McGraV-Hill Book Company, I97I. ^ 

* r 

This is a book , about the "state of the art" of evaluating student 
learning. PART I consists of four sections dealing with ttie 
evaluation problems all teacher;s are likely to encounter. The 
first section. Education and Evaluation (Chapters I to 3) , presents 
a point of view about education and educational objectives' and 
describes^- in detail the ways in which evaluation may be used to 
help bring students up to mastery Tevels of learning. 

The s.econd section. Using Evaluation for Instruction Decisions 
(-Chapter 4 to 6), is intended to help teachers .become aware of the 
different purposes of evaluation and the ways iti which different 
types of evaluation instruments can be/ developed for use in the 
classi^ppm. - * 

The third section, Evaluation Techniques for Cognitive and ^ 
Affective Objectives (Chapter 7 to 10)., is organized around the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (Bloom et al. , 1956; 'KrathwohL 
et 'dl.f 1964) ; it presents models and techniques fbr constructing 
valitl evaluation instruments for the different types .of , objectives 
^found at all levels of education and to most subject fields. 

The fourth section, Evaluation Systems (Chapter ll,and,12)> 
suggests some of the ways in which cooperation hy teachers and 
v' specialists i:an reduce the work involved in evaluation and improve 
the effectiveness of evaluation in the school situation. 

PART 2 consists of chapters dealing with evaluation in each of 
the major subject fields and levels of education. 

Borich, Gary D. "Aqcountability in Affective Domain" Journal of Research 
and Development in Education , Vol. 5, No. 1, Fall, 1971, pp. 87-96. 

By measuring k network of. variables related to cognitive outcomes, 
- we may emphasize important.- behaviors that are adjuncts to learning 
and mitigate measurement prob][,ems of the performance contact'^ 
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Johnson, David W, "The Affective Side of the Schooling Experience" 

Elementary School Journal , Vol. 73, No. 6, March, 1973, pp. 306-313; 

This article focuses on the importance of affective outcomes , 
the definition of the affective side of the schooling experience, 
and the measurement of the impact of instruction on the affective 
reactions of pupils. 

Krathwohl, David R. , Bloom, Benjamin S., Masia, Bertram B. Taxonomy 

of Educational Objectives — The Classification of Educational Goals — 
Handbook II: '^ffectivg Domain , New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc. , 1964. 

Part I describes the nature of the affective domain ^and the 
classification structure prepared for it. Part II gives the class- 
ification structure in detail and describes the evaluation of 
,:affectivs objectives at each level of the structure. In Part I, 
Chapters 1 and Z^give the background of the project and indicate 
how and why it came to be. Chapter 3 describes the basis of 
classification (internalization) and tfhe nature of the classification 
structure, and relates internalization to terms common to the field. 
Chapter 4 analyzes the relation of the affective to the cognitive 
domain. Chapter 5 describes how the affective domain structure 
^can be used to classify both objectives and test items, and it 
permits the reader to test himself on how well he can use the 
Taxonomy . Chapter 6 relates the affective domain to the contemporary 
views of curriculiim, evaluation, and education research and suggests 
some points for further exploration. 

Part II contains a complete and detailed description of the categories 
and subcategories of the effective domain and gives illustrative 
objectives and test items foi: each category. 

Jlideriour , Harlan E. "Cultivating the Affective Domain" American 
Vocational Journal , Vol. 44, No. 4, April, 1973,^ pp. 44, 82. 

'Reports on action initiated by the FFA to develop; ^ program for 
agricultural students' personal development. 

Sjchneider, Donald "The Time is Ripe for Affective Education" Clearing 
House, ^ol. 47, No. 2, October, 1972, pp. 103-106. 

Suggests ex^erciseS for developing dnotxonal awareness, in' the 
classroom. 

Stuelke, DuWatyne H. "There's More To Learning .Than The Accumulation of 

Knowledge" Ma^/Spciety /Technology , Vol." 33, No. 3, December, 1973, - 
pp. 91-93. 



The challejcige facing industrial arts educators is to face a central 
role to the nonspecific transfer of principl^, ideas, and attitudes. 



Tuckman, Bruce W. "Getting At the Attitudes Problem" American Vocational 
Journal, Vol. 48, No. 1, January, 1973, pp. 47-48. 



Charges that schools that provide career development programs are 
striking out in the wrong direction feeding information instead pf 
appealing to student4' emotions and feelings. 
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APPENDIX A 



A Condensed Version 
of the AfTcctivc Domain of ihc 
Taxonomy of Edudaiional Objeclivcs 



1.0 RECEIVING (ATTENDING) 

At this level we arc concerned that the learner be sensitized to 
the existence of certain phenomena and siimuli; thai is, lhat he be 
willinc to repcivc or to ailend lo them. This is cle'arly ihe first and 
crucial step if ihc learner is lo be properly orienicd lo learn what 
the teacher iniend:* ihal he v^ill. To indicate that ihis is the bot * 
torn rung of the ladder, hov^ever, is noi ai all to imply th;iV the 
teacher is shining de novo. Because' of previous experience 
(formal or informal), the §tudeni bring:; lo each siiuation a point 
'^of view or set \Nhich may faciiiialc or hinder his rccogniii'on of ihe 
phenomena lo \Nhich the teacher is trying lo sensiii/.e him. 

The category of Receiving* has been divided into three sub- 
categories to indicate three ditlcrent levels of attending to phe- 
nomena! While the division points between the subcategories arc 
arbitrary, the subcategories do represent a continuum. From an 
extremely passive position or role on the part of the learner, 
wjicre the sole, responsibility for the evocation of the behavior 
rests with the teacher— that is, the responsibility rests with him 
for "capturing'* the student's attention the continuum extends 
to a point ai wluch thc^*learner directs his attention, at least at a 
semiconscious level, toward the pref(*rred stimuH, 

1.1 AWARENESS ' 

9 

Awareness is almost a cognitive behavior. But unlike Knowl* 
^edge, the lowest level of the cognitive domain, we arc not so 
much concerned with a memory of, or ability lo recall, an itei^ 
or fact as, we arc. that, given appropriate opportunity, th^ 
learner will merely be conscious of something — that he take 
into account a situation, phen^onienon, o6jcct, or. sta^c of 
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^affairs. Like Knowledge it docs nol imply an assessment of the 
qualities of nature of the stimulus, b&l unlike Knowledge it docs 
nol necessarily imply aiie/ition/ There can be simple awareness 
without specific discrimination or recognition of the objective 
. characteristics of the object, even though these characteristics 
must be deemed to have an effect. The individual may not be 
able to verbalize the aspect:, of the stimulus which cause the 
awareness. 

Develops auafcncss of aesthetic factors in dress, furnishings, architecture, 
cily design, povni ari. and the hWt. 

Develops some consciousncsii of color, form, arrangcnjcnl, and tJesign in the 
objects and structures around him and in descriptive or symbolic representa- 
tions of people, things, and situations.* 

1.2 WlLLlNGNliSS TO RKCEIVE 

In this category wc have conic a step up the ladder but arc 
still dealing with what appears to be cognitive >chavior. At a 
minimum level, we are here describing the behavior o'f bcmg 
willing to tolerate a given stimulus, not to avoid it. Like A ware^ 
mw. il in\tf|vesa neutrality or suspended judgment toward the 
stiniultis. At this level of the continuum the teacher is nol con- 
cerned that the student seek it out. nor even, perhaps, that in an 
environment crowded \\\\\\ many other stimuli the learner will 
necessarily attend to the stimulus. Rather, at worst, given the 
opportumly to attend in a field with relatively few competing 
stimuli, the learner is not actively seeking toavoid it. At best, 
he- is willing to take notice of the phenomenon and give it his 
attention. / 

Attends (c.:rcfully) ^*hen others spcak—jn direct conversation, on the ,Ule- 
phone* in audiences. - 

Appreciation (tolerance) of cultural patterns exhibited by individuals from 
other groups— rchgious, social, poliijcal. economic, national, etc. 

Increase in scnsitivitv to human need and pressing social |»roblcms. 

L3 CONTROLLED OR SELECTED ATTENTION 

At a somewhat higher, level we are concerned with a new 
phenomenon, the dificrenlialion of a given stimulus into figure 



'illustrative objectives selected from the literature follow, the description of 
cich subcategory. ; 
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and ground al a conscious or perhaps semiconscious level— the 
dilTcrcnUation of aspects of a stimulus which is perceived as 
clearly marked ofTfrom adjacent impressions. The perception 
is still without tension or assessment* and the student may not 
kr^ow the technical terms or symbols with" which to describe it 
correctly or precisely to others. In some.instances it may refer 
not so much to the sefectivity of attention as to the control of 
aileniion, so that when certain stimuli are present they will be 
attended lo. There is an clement of the learner*s controlling the 
allcnLion here, so that ih^, favored stimulus is selected and. 
attended lo despite competing and distracting stimuli. 

Liiienjf lo music wnh some discrimination as to its mood and meaning and 
wiih some rccof ntiion of the coninbuiions of vatioui musical elements and 
!nsiru»]^cnis lo the loulclTcci. 

Alcnncss toward hurnaii values and judgments 6x\ life as ihcv ar^ recorded 
in literature. ^ / ' 



2.0 RKSPONDIiNG 

At ihi^ level we are concerned with responses which go beyond 
merely attending lo the phcnoincnon. The student is sutlicicntly 
motivated that he is not ju$t 1,2 Willing to attend, but perhaps it 
is correct to say that he is actively attending. As a first stage in a 
•Mcarninp by doing" process the student is committing himself 
in some small measure to th^ phenomena involved. This is a very 
low level of commiuneni, and we would not say al this level that 
this was "a value of his'* or that he had "such and such an atti- 
tude/' These terms ))clong to the next higher level that wc de- 
scribe. Bu{ we could say that he is'doing something with or about 
the phenomenon besides nverely perceiving it, as would be true at 
the next level below, this of 1.3 Controlled or selected attention. 

This is the category that many teachers will tind best describes^ 
their **interesl*' objectives. Mo.u commonly wc use the term to 
indicate the desire that a child become sunicicnily involved in or 
commitied to a subject, phenomenon, or activity that he will seek 
it out and gain satisfaction from working with it or engaging in it. 

2.1 ACQUIESCENCE IN RESPONDING 

. We might use the word "obedience*' or '•compliance'' to 
describe this behavior. As both of these terms indicate, there 
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is a passivcncss so far as, the iniliaiion of ihc behavior is con- 
cerned, and the stimulus calling for iliis behavior is lioi subllc. 
Compliance is perhaps a belter term than obedience, since 
there is more of the element of reaction to a suggestion and less 
of the implication of resistance or yielding unwillingly. The 
student makes the' response, but he has not fully accepted the 
nccess:ity for doing so. 

Willingness to comply with health regulaiioiu. 
Obc>s the pla>ground reguiationk 

2.2 WILLIIMGNESS TO RESPOND 

The key to this level is in the term *'willingncs.s," with its 
implication of capacity for voluntary activity. There is the 
implication that the learner is sutlicicnlty committed to ex- 
hibiting the behavior that he docs so not just/because of a fear 
of punishment, but "on his ox^ n" or voluntarily. It may help 
to note that the clerjieni of resistance or of )iclding unvsillingly, 
which is possibly present at the previous lc\el, is here replaced 
with consent (pr proceeding from one's own choice. 

Acquaints hiniself with sunittcant curicnt i<;sue^ in intcrnafional, political, 
social, and economic aifatrs throj>:h %oluiuar> rcadm^i and di'^'u.i^ton. 

Acccptancc of re^ponsibilii) lor his ov^n health and lor the prolcciion of the 
health of others. 

2.3 SATISFACTION IN RESPONSE 

The additional element in the step beyond the M'illint^ncss to 
^ respond lc\c\, ihc consent, the assent to rcsponding/or the vol- 
untary response, is that the behavior is accompanied by a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, an emotional response, generally of pleasure, 
zest, or enjoyment. The location of this category in the hier- 
archy has given us a great deal of ditlicutty. Just \s here in the 
process of internali/alion the aitachment of-ah emotional re- 
sponse, kick, or thrill lo.a behavior occurs has been hard to de- 
termine. For that matter there is sonic uncertainty as to 
whether the level of inlcrnalizalion at ^^hich it occurs may not 
depend on the particular behavior. We have even, questioned 
whether it should be a category. Ifour structure is jo be a hier- 
archy, then each category shoiild include the behavior in the 
next level below it. The emotional component appears grad* 
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ually through the range of internalization categories. The 
attempt to specify a given position in the hierarchy as the one 
at which the cmoiional component is added is doomed to fail- 
ure. - 
' Thccalecory is arbitrarily placed at ihis point in the hierarchy 
where it seems to appear mpst frcqucnily and where it is eiied 
as or appears to be an important component of the objectives 
at this level on the continuum. The category's inclusion at this 
point serves the pragmatic purpose of reminding us of ihe 
presence ofthe emotional component and iisvalue^Jn the build- 
ing of affective behaviors. But it should noi be thought of as 
appearing and occurring at this one point in the continuum and 
thus destroying the hierarchy which we are aticmpting to btiild, 

r.njo>mcnl of s<lf-cxprcssiv>n in music and in arts and crafu i^s anoOicr. 
' means of pcrw^nal enrichment. 

Finds pleasure in reading for recreation. 

Takes pleasure in conversing wiih m.in> dUTercnt kinds of people. 



3.0 VALUING 

This is the only category headed by a term \shich is in common 
use in the expression of objectives by lcachcr^. Furi!KT/it is cm- 
ploNcd in iis usual serise: thai a thing, phenomenon, oz behavior 
has'\Norih. This abstract concept of worlli is in part a result of ihc 
individual's ov^n valuing or assessment, but ii is much more a 
social product thi^t has been slosUy interiialucd or accepted -and 
has come to be nved by the student as his own criierion of v^orlh. 

Behavior categorized at thi* level is suilicienlly eonS!.stei\t and 
stable to have taken on the eharacieri.stics of a' belief or an alti- 
tude. The leJPhcr displays this behavior with, sul.icient consist- 
ency in appropriate situations that he comes* to be perceived as 
holding a value. At this level. \sc arc not concerned wilh the le- 
lationships among values but rather v.iih the ini.ernali/ation of a 
set of specified, ideal, values. Viewed from another standpoint, 
the objcelivcs-classilied here are the prime stutT from svhich the 
conscience of the individual is developed into active control of 

behavior. , ^ ' ' . 

This category will be found appropri;ite for many objectives 
that use the term ^'attitude" (as well as, of course, *\'alue '). 

An important clement of behavior characteri7cd by Valuing is 
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thai it is motivated, noi by the desire to comply or obe^» but by ' 
the individuaPs commiimeni lo the underlying value guiding the 
behavior. 



3.1 ACCEPTANCE OF A VALUE ^. 

At this level we are concerned with the ascribing of worth lo 
a phenomenon, behavior, object, etc. The term "belief," which 
is defined as *Vihc emotional acceptance of a proposition or doc- 
trine upon what one implicitly considers adequate ground" 
(English and English, S958, p. 64), describes quite Nvell \Nhat^ 
may be tHought of as the dominant characteriiiic here* Beliefs 
have varying degrees of certitude. At this lo^vesl level of Valu- 
ing we are concerned wiih the loNvcst levels of certainty; that is, 
there is more of a readiness to re-evaluate one's position than at 
the higher levels. It is a position that is somewhat tentative.; 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of this belia\ior is 
consistency of re^ponhc to the class of i)bjccts, phenomena, 
etc. with \\hic:h the belief or attitude is idcniilied. It is con- 
sistent enough so that the person is perceived by others as 
holding the belief or value. At the level we are describing here, 
he is both sulhcicntl> consistent that others can identify the 
value, and sutViciently committed that he is willing to be so 
identified. 

■ Coniinuing desire to develop ihc abtliiy lo speak and v^nic cfTcciucly. 
Groves in hi* sense of kinship with hunuh brings of all nations. 

3.2 PREFERENCE FOR A VALUE 

The provision for this subdivision arose out of a feeling that 
there were objectives that expressed a level of internalization 
between the mere acceptance of a value and commitment or 
conviction in the usual connotation of deep involvement in an 
area. Behavior at this level implies not just the acceptance of a 
value lo the point of being willing to be identified with it, but 
the individual is suHiciently commilicd lathe value to pursue it, 
V to seek it outi to want it. 

Assumes responsibility for drawing reticent members of i group into con- 
versation. ' ' 

Dclibcratel) examines a variety of viewpoints on controversial issues with 
a view to forming opinions about them. 

Actively participates in «»rri»nging for the showing of contemporary artistic 
efForjs. 
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3.3 COMMITMENT 

Belief al this level involves a high degree of certainty^ The 
ideas of ''conviction'' and "certainly beyond a shadow of a 
doubt*' help to convey {ijrthcr the level of behavior intended. 
In some ihsiances this may border On faith, in the sense of it 
being a firm emotional acceptance of a belief upon admittedly 
nonrational grounds. Loyally to a position, group, or cause 
would also be classified here. 

The person who displays behavior at this level is clearly per- 
ceived as holding the value. He acts to further the thing valued 
in some way, to extend the possibihiy of his developing it, to 
deepen his involvement wuh it and \sith .the things representing 
t. He tries to convince others and seeks converts to his cause. 
There is a tension here which needs to be salisticd; action is the 
result of an aroused need or drive. There is a real motivation 
to act out the behavior. 

Devotion 10 ihosc ideas and idcils which are ihc foundaiions of democracy. 

FaiiW in ihc pou cr of reason and in methods of experiment and discussion, 

4.0 ORGANIZATION 

As the learner successively iniernaii7es values, he encounters 
Situations for v^hich more than one value is^ relevant. Thus 
ntfcessity arises for (tj) the organization of l1ie values into a.sy.v 
lem,(A) the determination of the interrelationships among them, 
and (c) the establishment of ihjc dommant and pervasive ones. 
Such a system is built gradually, subject to change as new values 
arc incorporated. This category. is intended as the proper classi- 
fication for objectives which describe the beginnings of the buikl- 
ing of a value system. It is subdivided into two levels, since a pre- 
requisite to interrelating is the conceptualization of the value in a 
form v^hich permits organization. Conceptualizatiofi forms the 
first subdivision in the organization process. Organization of a 
value system the secoiid. 

While the order of the two subcategories seems appropriate 
enough with reference t'o one another, it is not so certain that 
4:1 Conceptualization of a value is properly placed as the next level 
above 3.3 Commitment. Conceptualization undoubtedly begins 
at an earlier level for some objective's. Like 2.3 Satisfaction in. 
response, it is doubtful that a single completely Satisfactory lopa- 
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lion for this category can be found. P6sitioning it before 4,2 
Organization of a value system appropriately indicates a pre- 
requisite of such a system. It also calls attention lo a component 
of affective growth that occurs at least by this point on the con- 
tinuum but rfiay begin earlier, 

4.1 CONCEPTUALIZATION OF A VALUE 

In the previous category, 3,0 Valuing, noted that con- 
sistency and stability arc integral characteristics of the particu- 
lar value or belief. Ai this level (4.1) the quality of abstraction 
or conceptualization is added.'^ This permits the individual to 
see how the value relates to those that he already holds or to 
new ones that he is commv> to hold. 

Conccptualizacionw ill be abstract, and in this sense it will be 
symbolic. But the s>mbols nced not be verbal symbols. 
Whether concepluali/aiion first appears at this point on > the 
affective continuum is a moot point, as noted above. 

Atlcmpls lo idcniify ihc chif;ictcrisiics of an art objccl >fchich he admires. 
rormsjuOgmcnis -di lo ihc rcsponiibilU) of toc»el> for conserving human 
and m4ierul rcsiourccs. 

4.2 ORGANIZATION OF A VALUE SYSTEM 

Objectives properly classified here arc those which require 
the learner to bring together a complex of values, possibly dis- 
parate values, and to brine these into an ordered relationship 
with one another. Ideally, the ordered relationship will be one 
which is harmonious and internally consistent. This is, of 
course, the goal of such objectives, w hich seek to htive the stu- 
dent formulate a philosophy of life. In actuality, the integration 
may be something less than enifrely harmonious. More likely 
the relationship is better described as a kind of dynamic equi- 
librium which is, in part, dependent upon those portions of the 
environment which are salient at any point in time. In many 
instances the organization of values ma[>' result in their syn- 
thesis into a new value or value complex of a higher order. 

' Weighs allcrnaiive sociai policies and pracliccs hgainst ihe standards of ihc 
public v,c\Utc ralhcr lhan ihe advaniage of spciializcii. and narrow inlercsi 
groups. 

Develops a plan for regulating his rcsi in acco|rdancc wiih ihc demands of 
his activities. I 
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5.0 CHARACTERIZATION BY A VALUE OR 
VALUE COMPLEX 



Al litis level of inlernalizaiion ihc values already Have a place 
in the individuaPs value hierarchy, are organized inlo some kind 
of imernally consislenl system, have conlrollcd the behavior of 
the individual for a suHicicnl lime that he has aduplcd to bclKiv-~ 
ing this wajy; and an evocation of the behavior no longer arou.ses 
emotion or atTccl except when the individual is threatened or 
challenged. 

The individual acts consistently in accordance with the v<jlues 
he has internaiized at'lhis level, and our concern is to indicate 
two things: (a) the generalizaiion of this control to so much of 
the individual's behavior thai he is described and characterized as 
a person by these pervasive controlling tendencies, and (i).thc in- 
Icgration of these beliefs, ideas, and attitudes into a total philo<;- 
ophy or world view. -These two aspects constitute the subcate- 
gories. 

5.1 GENERALIZED SET 

The generalized set is that w hich gives an internal consistency 
to the system oT attitudes and values al any particular moment. 
It is selective responding at a very high level. It is sometimes 
spoken of as a determining tendency, an orientation toward 
phenomena, or a predisposition to act in a certain way. The 
generalized set is a response to highly generalized phenomena. 
U is a persistent tind consi.stent response to a family of related - 
situationiy or objects. It ma\ often bean unconscious set which 
guides action without conscious forethought. The generalized 
set may be thought of as closely related to the idea of an atti- 
tude cluster, wliere the commonality is based on behavioral 
characteristics rather than the subject or object of the attitude, 
A generalized set is a basic orientation which enables the 
individual to reduce and order the complex world about him 
and to act consistently and elTectively in it. 

Readiness to revise judgments and to change behavior in ihe light of evi- 
dence. 

Judges problems and issues in terms of situations, issues, purposes, and 
consequences irtvolved rJihcr than in terms of fixed, dogmatic precepts or 
ccmotionally wishful thinking. 
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5.2 CHARACTERIZATION 

; > This, Ihc peak of the internalization process; includes those 
objeclivcs which arc brpadest with respect both lo ihc phe- 
nomena covered apd tc the range of behavior which I hey com- 
prise. Thus, here arc found those objcciives which concern 
one's view of the universe, one's philosophy of life, one's 
Weltanschauung—^ valiic system having as its object the whole 
of what is known or knowablc. 

Objectives caieporizcd here arc more than generalized sets in 
Ihc'icnsc thai ihcy involve a greater inclusivcness and, wiihm 
the group of altitudes, behaviors, beliefs, or ideas, an empha- 
sis on internal consistency. ThoughMhis internal consistency 
may not aUays be exhibited behaviorally by the students 
toward whom the obje<;live is directed, since we are calcgoriz-' 
ing teachers' objectives, this consistency feature N^ill al^^ays be 
a component oi C/io/'ac7<'Air(jnV)ri objcciives. 

As the title of the category implies, these objectives are so 
encompassing that they lend lo characlcn/c the individual al- 
most complelclv. 

Develops for rcpulaiion of onz\ personal and civic I»fe a code of behavior 
b:ised on ethical principles con&tsicni uiih democraiic ideals. 
Develops 2 consistent philosophy of I.fe, 
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Sagiple Transmittal arid Follow-Up Ll^tters 
. Probe Two Statements 
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The University of Tennessee 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Knoxville 37916 
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SAMPLE COPY 



Department of VocattonaUTechnical Education 

Agricultural, Business, bis IVibu live. 
Home Economics and industrial Education 



NcMember 21, 1974 



.Dear 

One means of achieving excellence in txaining is throng constant research. 
We are researching "Carman Affective Donain Corpetiencies Among Vocational 
Students." The affective donain concerns eitDtional development and is 
related to interests, attitudes, -values and goals. ^ 

Your assistance is necessary to validate " Oonmon Affective Domain Conpe- 
tencies Among Vocational Students" through the use, of the Delphi Technique. 
Ihese corpetencies will be validated by Staite Directors of Vocational- ^ 
Ttechnical Education throiaghout the nation, for we believe that State 
Directors would possess the necessary view of across-the-board oonmon 
corpetencies .among vocational students. 

Perh^s you are aware that the Delphi Technique necessitates your re^X)nses 
to a series of probes. Your response to the enclosed Paxbe One will be 
sunmarized with th6 responses from the other 49 State Directors of Vocational- 
oltechnical- Education. Probe' TV^o will be sent to you S9an after all of Probe 
pne is returned. Prcbe Two ydll list your original response to Probe One, 
the sunmarized responses to Probe One, and a place for you to indicate a 
-second response. - 

-Ihis research is funded through the Tennessee Research Coordinating. Unit. A 
copy of the ccitple'ted stiacfy will be available through ERIC as well as thix)ugh 
the Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit. - ^ ^ 

Your cooperation, along with the cooperation of all State* Directors of 
Vocational-Technical Education, is essential and valued. Please retiam the^ 
enclosed 'Ptdbe One in the stairped, return-addressed envelope prior to , ' 
December 15, 1974. ^ * . ' 



Sincerely, 



Anthony G. Porreca 
Associate Professor 

Enclosure 



John J. Stallard 
Assistant Professor 
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The University of Tennessee 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Knoxville 37916 



Departnnent of Vocafionai>Techntcal Education 

Agricultural, Business, DIslributive, 
Home Economics and Industrial Education 



SAMPLE COPY 



DeceniDer 19, 1974 



Dear State Director : 

Last iTDnth we vnrote to you regarding^ a researdu study entitled 
"Canton Affective Domain Oiqpetencies" vrtlich is being conducted at 
The University of ^Teni^ssee by John J. Stallard and itothony G. Porreca. 
A questionnaire was sent to you along with a letter es^ladLning the 
purpose of the study. All state directors of vocational education 
are participating in the research. 

TJie Delphi technique is beiing used as the major research pro- 
cedure. Ihis pixxiedure i^cessitates that all questionnaires must 
be included in carder for the findings to be valid. ,,Your input into 
the study as a representative of your state is vital. * 

A copy of the questionnaire is included. Won't you take a few 
ndnutes^to "oaiplete the^ instrviment and return it to us -in- the ^closed 
sfelf-addrqssed envelope • ' Your* coaitribution to the study will^De 
greatly ^>preciat^. 

Sincerely yours, , . 



John J. Stallard 
Assistant Professor 

kh 4 

Enclosure 
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A Cooperative Program of Vocanonal'Techr^ical Teacher Fducation of q 
The Uriiverslty of Tenriesiee and the Tennessee State Department of Bducation ' » 
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